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For “ The Friend.” 


Visit to the Menomonies, 
(Continued from page 155.) 


The Friend left at the Fort, occupied part of 
his time in pedestrian excursions to the settle- 
ment of Oneidas, on Duck Creek, It lay in 
a south-west direction, and the tract, occupied 
by them, is said to extend 12 miles in length, 
by 6 or 8, in breadth. There is some difficulty 
in getting exact information from Indians, un- 
less, by lengthened intercourse, their confi- 
dence has been gained. Many questions from 
a stranger, are apt to excite mistrust, and what 
is to be learned from them, concerning their 
situation and possessions, must be gathered 
incidentally. Some attempt at direct inquiries 
was made, but symptoms of shyness appear- 
ing, the querist desisted, somewhat disappoint- 
ed, for he had much desired to have the 
Indians’ own account of themselves. 

Similar attempts, with the same result, have 
been made by Government officers ; but they 
have attributed their failure, in part, to another 
cause. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
in his annual report, for 1848-1849, excuses 
his deficiency in information which he had 
been instructed to procure,—* In consequence 
of the difficulty of making the Indians compre- 
hend the object of the inquiries, and their 
superstitious disinclination to furnish informa- 
tion respecting themselves or their affairs.” 

It is not likely this Indian superstition will 
die, under the shadow of Anglo-Saxon avarice. 
As to the comprehension of Indians, it is as 
true now, as in Penn’s day, that it takes a 
shrewd man to deal with them. They some- 
times comprehend more than they think it 
expedient to divulge, and must have been dul- 
lards, indeed, had they not, long ago, compre- 
hended what the white man’s inquiry into the 
value of their possessions portends. 

How many acres these Oneidas cultivate, 
the Friend could not ascertain. The reader 
can, perhaps, form some estimate, from what 
follows. 


There is a tolerably good road from the Bay 


to and through the settlement. Several miles 
of the Reservation, next the Bay, are still in 
their primitive state, well covered with heavy 


ed, in the distance, an attractive and rural 
appearance. Most of their buildings, how- 


ever, looked sombre for want of paint, and 
timber. At about 7} miles, the traveller, as-|rather uninviting from deficiency of shade. 


cending from a little valley, through which a|‘There were no porches, and with very little 
lively stream of water flows, suddenly emerges | exception, no trees about them. Many were 
from the thick woods, into the cleared land. | well-proportioned and neatly constructed, and 
The road, a short distance before him, inclines | with the addition of a little paint or white-wash, 
somewhat to the left, extending partly along| would have had a cheerful appearance. The 
the side and partly across the undulations, of | most conspicnous buildings were the house of 
a low range of rounded hills, over which he|the Head Chief and the Episcopal place of 
sees sprinkled, the unpretending, but substan-| worship, ‘The latter was a very pretty struc- 
tial habitations of the Oneidas, as far as the|ture of moderate dimensions, and no great 
eye can reach. The prospect is very pleas-| architectural pretensions, but well placed, 
ing, independent of any agreeable associations ; | nicely painted, and wearing the pleasant face 
but the reflection, that the green fields and|of a New England village meeting-house. The 
snug buildings, so prettily situated, are the| former was rather more ambitious, being a 
property of Indians, and the result of their | spacious, double house, painted white, and set 
own labour and good management, adds a pe-| back, a considerable distance from the main 
culiar interest and charm to the view. The|road. Like the residences of most of the 
emotions excited in the mind by such a scene, | Oneidas, it had not a tree to screen it from the 
are at the same moment, fraught with pleasure | noon-day sun, nor a bush or vine to relieve 
and sorrow. Hope for the future, arises,|the dazzling glare of its white sides, It had 
clouded by doubts and fears. another deficiency, which struck a stranger 
In walking up to the settlement, many of} more unpleasantly—a want of steps to a fine 
these Indians were met, on their way to mar- | front-door well elevated above ground, but to 
ket, with produce from their farms and lum-| which one could only obtain access by walking 
ber, They were, mostly, in such vehicles as\a plank. It called to mind the case of the 
that which carried the Prignds to Fond-du-lac | man in scriptere, who began to build, but was 
—a description of carriage, which answers the | not able to finish. A dilapidated fence before 
double purpose of coach and wagon. The|the house and some other indications, seemed 
squaws who, occasionally, accompanied the |to prove that the length of the purse was not 
men, screened their complexion with umbrel-| equal to the magnitude of the design. One 
las: bonnets and other head-gear, have not|thing was rather odd—a brass plate on the 
yet been adopted by them. They were, no| door, with the Sachem’s name engraved there- 
doubt, going a shopping. Their costume was | upon. 
very similar to that of their Menomonie sisters.| There are two missionary stations on this 
The men were clothed much as farmers are, | Reservation—one, Episcopal, exercising a care 
among ourselves, and one could not but be| over the north-east portion of the Settlement— 
struck with the respectability of their appear-|the other, Methodist, more to the south-west. 
ance and equipages. The condition and cha-| The latter station being the more distant, was 
racter of their horses, wagons and harness, | not visited, Both have schools, where instruc- 
would have been creditable to the agricultural | tion is given, exclusively, in English. But it 
population of Pennsylvania: many of the} was understood, that sufficient provision was 
horses were superior in appearance and spirit | not made for all the children. It was appre- 
to those we commonly find among our own |hended, from appearances—without excepting 
farmers. This being spoken of in Green Bay,|even the household of the Sachem—that, at 
it was observed, in reply, that the Oneidas had | least in time past, as much pains had not been 
better teams, than any other country people} bestowed upon the girls, as the boys. This 
about the Bay. unequal advancement, to whatever cause it 
That which may be properly called their| may be attributable, is a serious evil, and must 
Settlement, extends about six miles in length, |effectually retard improvement. It is but 
and occupies a space of half a mile to one} semi-civilizing a community, to instruct but 
mile in width. There are three parallel roads,|one sex. The air of entire discomfort and 
at convenient distances passing lengthwise | lack of in-door tidiness, observed in sume cases 
through it, and, at intervals, transverse lanes ;|that came under notice, could be ascribed to 
affording ready access to the different farms.|no other cause, and must operate as a great 
The houses were of wood, and most of them, | discouragement to the male portion of the 
so far as the Settlement was traversed—that | family, promote a distaste for domestic habits 
is, for 3} miles—were built along the main or|and be of evil example to the rising genera- 
central avenue; but a number were noticed, | tion. 


on the back roads, and some of these present-| The buildings of the Oneidas were by no 
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means equal to those of the Brothertons, nor 
were their fields in as nice condition, nor their 
horned cattle as carefully bred, as those of the 
Stockbridges. Yet, in all these respects, they 
would bear, pretty well, to be put in compari- 
son with most communities of whites, of as 
recent date. In one particular—the height, 
material and firmness of their fences—they 
excelled. No such fencing was seen else- 
where. The height seemed needless; unless 
for the exclusion of deer. It was asserted, 
that these people formed the most important 
part of the agricultural population of this vici- 
nity—were quite superior, as farmers, in in- 
dustry and productiveness, to the farmers of 
French descent, and, in fact, brought to mar- 
ket more corn and beef, than any body else. 
Potatoes seem to be neglected by them; at 
least, none were seen under cultivation ; and, 
indeed, the planting of them may be said to be 
pretty much abandoned, at present, by all cul- 
tivators in this neighbourhood ; owing to the 
destruction of three successive crops by the 
rot. The Friends did not notice a potato field 
near Green Bay, and the root was difficult to 
get. What were seen on the table, came from 
a distance. 

These Oneidas are from 700 to 800 in num- 
ber. They are said to have added by natural 
increase, 100 to their population, since the 
establishment of the Duck Creek settlement. 
There is some obscurity in the records and 
verbal statements of their removal from New 
York and the time of their coming to this 
place. Several of them, of whom inquiry was 
made, said they had been here about sixteen 
years. This was supposed to apply to the 
whole community, as the question did ; but, on 
looking, sometime afterwards, at a published 
account of some of the difficulties attendant 
upon the removal of the New York Indians to 

isconsin, presented and probably prepared 
by Eleazar Williams, it would seem, they 
must have left New York in 1821, or, at 
latest, in 1823. They bought land, at the for- 
mer date, of the Menomonies, made an addi- 
tional purchase in 1822, and in 1823, received 
President Monroe’s sanction and approbation 
of the transaction. Yet, in 1831, at a treaty 
held with the Menomonies, at Washington, 
published, by authority of Congress, in the 
seventh volume of the “Statutes at large,” 
which contains all the Indian Treaties, to the 
year 1842, it is stipulated that “if, within 
such reasonable time as the President of the 
United States shall prescribe for that purpose, 
the New York Indians shall neglect or refuse 
to remove from New York, and settle on the 
said lands,” those lands shall be the property 
of the United States, Three years appear to 
have been the limit of the contemplated indul- 
gence ; which would bring the date to 1834, 
and agree very well with the statement of the 
several Oneidas above alluded to. This dis- 
crepancy not being known until afier the 
Friends finally left Green Bay, they had not 
the opportunity of seeking an explanation. It, 
probably arises from the fact, that the Indians 
removed in different parties, at different times ; 
and those individuals, of whom inquiry was 
made, may have answered only for the parties 
with which they were connected ; or, it may 



















comprised Oneidas, Senecas, Onondagos, Cay- 
ugas, Tuscaroras, Stockbridges, Brothertons, 
the St. Regis, and Munsies. 
these nations entered into a treaty, in 1821, 


tract of land on both sides of Fox river, be- 


Under the title of New York Indians are 


Delegates from 
with the Menomonies and Winnebagos, for a 


tween Green Bay and Lake Winnebago, for 
which they agreed to pay $2000. This treaty 
was approved by President Monroe, in 1822. 
In the autumn of that year, the New York In- 
dians negotiated with the Menomonies, for an 
additional tract, the first being judged too 
small ; for this they were to pay $3000. This 
agreement was likewise confirmed by Monroe, 
in 1823. The two tracts were computed to 
contain upwards of 750,000 acres, 

By means of these negotiations, many of 
the New York Indians were induced to relin- 
quish their old homes, and go to Wisconsin, 
having the solemn assurances, of which Gov- 
ernment has always been lavish to Indians, 
that there they might stay in perpetuity ; 


Where the land-sharks cease from troubling, 
And the Indian is at rest. 


The land-sharks being, meantime, allowed to 
swallow, what they had left, in New York. 
Four short years brought this perpetuity to a 
termination, and broke the dream of the Red 
man. 

About that period, the Government was 
seized with an uncommon fit of tenderness and 
concern for the poor Menomonies. It had dis- 
covered, that the New York Indians had cheat- 
ed them, despite the vigilance of President 
Monroe, Either they had not paid for their 
lands, or had not paid enough. Justice must 
be done; the abused Menomonies must not be 
allowed to suffer at the hands of their crafty 
brethren. Fraudulent bargains are null and 
void. This was no purchase at all. The 
New Yorkers must disgorge, let go, and deli- 
ver up their ill-gotten gain. Deliver up to 
whom, does the simple-hearted reader imagine? 
To the Menomonies? Nay, verily. What 
would they want with it? They had parted 
with it, and so proved they did not want it. 


Besides, why should the great Government of 


the United States waste its sympathies for 
nought? Part of these purchases included one 
of the most valuable pieces of land in Wiscon- 
sin—that part which bordered on the Neenah. 
Government is much wiser than Indians, and 
knows a great deal better what to do with 
land, and therefore ought to have it: for ought 
not he who can make the most money out of 
a thing, to have it? 

Eleazar, unfortunately for the argument, 
says, “ Up to this period, harmony and confi- 
dence prevailed between the Western tribes 
and those of New York.” 

The Western Indians do not appear to have 
known how badly they were cheated. Gov- 
ernment opened their eyes ; at least, so it would 


be, that at first they did not settle on Duck 
Creek, but on another portion of their pur- 
chase, of which the United States, subsequent- 
ly, got possession, by dint of a certain treaty, 
made (manufactured might be a better word,) 
with the Menomonies, at Butte des Morts, in 
1827, 




























seem, from some of the words of a treaty pub- 
lished in the “ Statutes at large”—the treaty 
of Butte des Morts:—* Much difficulty having 
arisen from the negotiations between the Me- 


nomonie and Winnebago tribes and the various 
tribes and portions of tribes of the State of 
New York, and the claims of the respective 
parties being much contested, &c., &c. ; it is 
agreed by the Menomonies and Winnebagos, 
that so far as respects their interest in the pre- 
mises, the whole matter shall be referred to 
the President of the United States, whose deci- 
sion shall be final,” 

So it seems, according to the words of the 
treaty, there was trouble among the Indians. 
A mediator, perchance, might allay it, or gain 
somewhat by the attempt, Who so fit an um- 
pire as the President ? 

The poor Indians, in this case, fared like the 


cats who had the monkey to adjust their dis- 


putation: 


“ A shell for thee, and a shell for thee; 
The oyster is the lawyer’s fee.” 


But the Indians’ fate was more grievous, inas- 
much as the fomenter of the trouble, was the 
judge to settle it—not the choice of the dispu- 
tants, but self appointed. 

The New York Indians lost the land, and 
the Menomonies didn’t get it. To be sure, it 
was bargained, that the latter should have, in 
goods, a sum, considerably greater than they 
had received for the same land, from the for- 
mer. Of course the value of the goods would 
not be fixed by the Indians, and every body, 
acquainted with Indian payments, knows that 
it is not customary to undervalue, on such oc- 
casions. Yet, it may be, the Menomonies got 
more on the second sale, than on she first. 
But that is no justification of the transaction, 
Suppose they preferred selling to their Red 
brethren on better terms than to white men; 
whose business was that? They were ona 
friendly footing with the New York Indians, 
and naturally would rather have such neigh- 
bours, than the children of the great Horse- 
leech, whose cry is still—Give, give—more 
land, more land. 

The treaty—to which it must be observed 
the New York Indians were not parties—anti- 
cipates the decision of the President, by de- 
scribing a certain tract of country, “ the juris 
diction and title of which,” it says, “are hereby 
acknowledged to be in the United States.” 
The metes and bounds of said tract being told, 
they are found to include the land on the Nee- 
nah, sold by the Western to the New York 
Indians. Therefore, as if to save appearances, 
this proviso is added :—* If the President of 
the United States should be of opinion that the 
boundaries thus established interfere with any 
just claims of the New York Indians, the Pre- 
sident may then change the said boundaries,” 
&c., &c. 

By the 4th and 5th articles of this treaty, it 
was agreed to give the Indians, who were par- 
lies to it, goods to the amount of $15,682— 
and to them and the New York Indians, joint- 
ly, $1000 per annum, for three years, and 
$1500 per annum, “as long as Congress think 
proper.” 

This Treaty was ratified by President 
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not impair or affect any right or claim which 
the New York Indians or any of them have to 
the lands or any of the lands mentioned in the 
said treaty.” 

This proviso was a dead letter; the treaty 
was literally enforced. John Quincy Adams 
was a man of justice, as he interpreted justice. 


But he had a strong touch of the Puritan in his 
composition. His forefathers believed that if 


savages did not turn land to the best advan- 


tage, civilized men had a divine right to take 
it from them and convert it to the glory of God 
and their private purposes; and Adams held 
and did not hesitate to avow kindred senti- 
ments. Nevertheless, the result of this busi- 
ness may have been beyond his control and 


intention. 


It was at this treaty that Oshkosh first fig- 
ured as Head Chief. Lewis Cass and ‘Thomas 
L. McKenney were the negotiators. The 
circumstances under which Oshkosh became 
Sachem were stated some weeks ago. The 
object of conferring that dignity upon him, 
may now be discerned. If our Government 
ought to snub Austria, for Hungarian abuses, 
what ought the constituents of Senator Cass to 
do with him, in the matter of the Menomonies? 
What a difference it still makes in this world, 
whether my bull or your bull did the mis- 


chief ! 
(To be continued.) 





From the North American & U. 8. Gaz. 


Review of the Weather, for First month 
(January), 1850. 


The year was ushered in by a clear, cold 
day, the coldest of the month, the mean tem- 
perature being 20 only ; and as the ground was 
covered with snow, and the weather continued 
cool, sleighing was tolerably good for several 
days. After the 6th it became mild, the mer- 
cury not once falling so low as freezing till the 
14th, which, with the two following days, was 
cooler. From this time to the end of the 
month the weather was unusually mild, the 
thermometer being but three times at or below 
32 deg. 

The snow that covered the earth at the be- 
ginning of the month was gone by the 9th, 
and except five or six inches on the 14th, little 
or no more fell during the month. 

The mild weather of the latter part of the 
month furnished a few fine spring-like days, 
in which the buds of the horse-chestnut, the 
magnolia, é&c., swelled ; the tulip and the cro- 
cus sprung out of the earth; the maple and 
the perennial chick-weed put forth blossoms, 
and the grassy terrace assumed a livelier 
green. But these days were few, and darker 
ones intervened. ‘The previous cold weather 
had left the earth chilled and frozen ; and the 
warm south winds that then prevailed, coming 
in contact with its cold surface, deposited a 
portion of their moisture, condensed and ren- 
dered superabundant by the cooling process. 
Some months since we endeavoured to illus- 
trate the well known law, that warm air will 
contain and hold ina state of invisible vapour, 
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Adams and the Senate of the United States, more water than cold air; that it not only had 
with the proviso :—* That the said treaty shall | the capacity to hold more, but that it was a ne- 


cessity, a law of its nature, that it should pos- 
sess more ; and we then gave you some exam- 
ples of the arid state of the north winds that 
prevailed at the time, as they swept along over 
our warmer earth and imbibed a portion of its 
caloric, showing with what eagerness and with 
what power they sought to supply this demand. 

In obedience to the same law, the warm 
south winds that so frequently prevail in the 
later winter and early spring months, are 
damp winds ; cooled by contact with the cold- 
er earth and other objects in their progress 
north, they deposit the moisture thus rendered 
excessive. No sooner does a fine, spring-like 
day occur, than some care-taking matron 
throws open the windows of her chamber to 
woo into it the southern breeze—the room has 
been without fire, and the walls retaining near- 
ly their winter temperature, soon reduce the 
warm air to its dew point, and the drops are 
seen to trickle down the nicely papered wall. 
The warm air coming in contact with the cold 
earth, of a necessity soon ceases to be trans- 
parent; it becomes hazy, misty, foggy—a 
cloud is formed before our eyes, it rests upon 
the earth, and men live in it—if the causes 
still operate, condensation goes on ; the cloud, 
like a sponge, becomes saturated—it leaks—a 
drizzling, and sometimes a brisk rain follows. 
The month under review furnished abundant 
examples of these phenomena. 

The cloud in these cases being formed on 
the surface of the earth, rarely rises much 
above it, and one of two things must occur be- 
fore it can be permanently dispersed,—the air 
must become cooler, which it generally does 
at this season of the year by the springing up 
of a north wind—or, secoftdly, the earth must 
become warmer, as it did by the continuance 
of mild weather from the 15th to the 28th. On 
tbe 25th, for instance, the temperature of hy- 
drant water (which may be presumed to give 


which the conduits lie—say 3 or 4 feet below 
the surface) was 38°—of the earth, 10 inches 
below the surface, 42°—and at the surface 
about 44°; while the mean temperature of the 
atmosphere on that day was, as seen in the 
table, 47°. Thus, the surface of the earth and 
the air had on that day approximated within 
3 degrees of each other in the temperature, 
and thus gave promise of fair weather without 
an intervening change in the wind. 

A heavy snow fell on the 21st and 22nd in 
the eastern part of Massachusstts; and in 
Maine it is said to have fallen at the same time 
to the depth of three feet, interrupting travel on 
the railroads. Here there was a continued 
rain on the 21st, and most of the ensuing 
night. 

A north-east storm travelled along the At- 
lantic coast from the 14th to the 18th, its cen- 
tre being on the 14th in latitude 36, longitude 
72. The gale, which was severe and disas- 
trons in many cases, was not felt in this city. 
Our rivers continue quite open to naviga- 
tion. 

The range of the thermometer for the month 
was between 16 on the Ist, and 59 on the 
27th, or 43 degrees. 


very nearly the temperature of the earth in| 





The quantity of rain for the month, as re- 
corded at the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 4} 
inches. 

The mean temperature of the First month 
was 37, which is 6 degrees above the common 
mean of 60 years—lour times within that pe- 
riod the mean of this month has risen to 38, 
once to 39, once to 40; and in 1790 the mean 
of the month is recorded at 44 degrees. 


4 \Thermo- | 
meter. | Winn. | 








se. 


| | | Remarks on the weather for First 
| Course | month, 1830. 





. W. 1 Clear—good sleighing. 
NW. 1 Cloudy. 

#' Do. 
-% Do. 
byN. 1 Clear. 
1 Clear—cloudy P. Mm. 
2Cloudy, drizzly Pp. mw. Snow last night. 
y.2 Do. gentle rain, evening. 

2 Do. snow about gone. 

} Fair, white frost. Spring-like day 

2 Rain a.m. Cloudy P. m. 

3Clear. Cloudy p. m. 
13 35) 36 35) 2 Fair—overcast P. m.—snow evening. 
1426) 31 254 . 3Cloudy—clear p.m.,5 in. snow last night. 
15 23; 36493 N. W. 1Clear—cloudy Pp. m. 
1629 4135 S.W. } Do. do. 
17 36, 423) (Calm. Hazy, misty day. Snow last night. 
18.37) 38 374 Do. Rainy day. ; 
19 34) 39 364\N. 4 Overcast—clear p. m. High wind. 
20 28) 36 32 (N. W. 1 Clear—cloudy P. m. 
21 36; 4641 N.E. 2 Rained all day. 
22 40) 43 415 NN W 4 Rain ceased this a. m.—clear P. M. 
23.34] 42/38 S.W. 1 Clear—some clouds P. . 
24 36) 4038 |W. 1 Overcast—foggy. 
25 44) 5047 S. W. 1 Misty—rained in the night. 
26 47| 54.50} N. 1 Drizzly—fair Po. 
27 42| 59/53, S. W. 1 Misty morning—clear and very fine. 
28 41| 43 42 |N by, E. 2 Cloudy—rain at 10 a. m.—clear even’g- 
29.35) 39.37 N.NW. 3Clear. 
30 30) 36/33 NvyW.2 Do. 
31,31] 42:364S.W. 2 Do. white frost—overcast P. m. 
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Philada., Second mo. Ist, 1850. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 


The Saguenay River. 


The following description of this extraordi- 
nary river is from a pamphlet explanatory of 
Burr’s Panorama of the St. Lawrence. 


“This river enters the St. Lawrence 140 
miles below Quebec, and although a mile wide, 
it appears narrow when compared with the 
mighty St. Lawrence, which at this point is 
considerably more than 25 miles in width. 
The Saguenay is one of the most important 
tributaries of the great river; its volume of 
water is immense, and the depth and force of 
its current is so sensibly felt at its confluence 
with the St. Lawrence, that for a distance of 
several miles, vessels are obliged to yield to 
its influence. It is decidedly the largest river 
east of the Allegheny Mountains, the St. Law- 
rence excepted. From the inky blackness of 
its waters, and the strange, wild, and romantic 
character of the scenery along its banks, it 
may be considered unquestionably the most 
remarkable river on the continent. Whilst 
we are approaching the lofty portals of this 
mysterious stream, a brief description of the 
region from whence it derives its source, will 
better enable the reader to form a proper esti- 
mate of this great wonder of nature. 

* In an immense valley, forming part of the 
territory belonging to the Hudson’s Bay Com. 
pany, and about 42 leagues north from the St. 
Lawrence, is the beautiful Lake of St. John. 
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Its form is nearly circular; its diameter, about 
30 miles, and it serves as a great natural re- 
servoir, into which 12 rivers and many smaller 
streams discharge their waters. ‘The Sague- 
nay is the only outlet by which this vast col- 
lection of water finds its way to the St. Law- 
rence. Its scenery is of the wildest and most 
startling description through its whole length, 
which is about 130 miles from Lake St. John 
to Tadousac Bay. ‘The first half of its course 
lies through a wilderness of hills covered with 
the pine, the fir, and the spruce, and formid- 
able rapids render the navigation hazardous 
except to experienced canoemen. But below 
Chicoutimi, which is 68 miles from its mouth, 
it is navigable for the largest vessels. From 
Ha! Ha! Bay, downwards, the passage of its 
waters is through solid mountains of sienite 
granite, which seem to have been split asun- 
der by the upheavings of an earthquake, thus 
forming an immense canal with banks of per- 
pendicular rocks, towering up to 1500 or 2000 
feet above the waiter, which is about 150 fath- 
oms deep nearly the whole distance. Its depth 
at different points has never been ascertained ; 
it has been plumbed with a line of 330 fathoms, 
1980 feet, and that too immediately at the 
base of the cliff, and no bottom could be found. 
The power of language is inadequate to de- 
scribe this great specimen of Nature’s handi- 
work, nor is it possible to convey to the reader 
any conception of it, by adducing any other 
river scenery as a simile—for nothing like it 
can be found in North America.” 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 150.) 


Although the intimations to the mind of Sa- 
rah Harrison that a field of labour awaited her 
in Europe, grew stronger and stronger, yet 
she did not feel released from concern for the 
church in America, particularly in the slave. 
holding States. The condition of Friends in 
Maryland was weightily upon her spirit, yet she 
was not hasty in moving in the matter. Indeed, 
the point in which she most often seemed to 
make mistakes, was holding back too long 
from apprehended duty. A prospect of visit- 
ing some of the meetings in that State, and 
attending the Yearly Meeting at Baltimore, 
held in the Tenth month, 1790, began to grow 
clear in her mind, and yet perhaps was not so 
much so at the time of the Monthly Meeting 
in the Ninth month, as to encourage her to 
lay it before her Friends for their judgment 
and unity. The meeting did not finish its 
business ; and as the Yearly Meeting for Phi- 
ladelphia was to be held the following week, 
the Monthly Meeting was adjourned to the 7th 
of the ‘Tenth month, 

When the meeting was over, Sarah Harri- 
son found her mind more and more strongly 
impressed with the duty of immediately atiend- 
ing to the prospect which had been opened to 
her. If she was at the commencement of 
Baltimore Yearly Mecting, she could not well 
attend her own adjourned Monthly Meeting, 
to receive its sanction. In this strait she 
brought the matter before the Meeting of Min- 
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isters and Elders, who on carefully and solidly 
weighing her concern and entering into sym- 
pathy with her, were easy to encourage her to 
proceed to Baltimore, some of them undertak- 
ing to lay the case before the Monthly Meet- 
ing. This was done, and that meeting uniting 
in her prospect, forwarded minutes for her, 
and Margaret Elliott her companion after them. 
She attended the Yearly Meeting at Baltimore, 
and the Monthly Meeting at Deer Creek, both 
held in the Tenth month, in which her labours 
were to the satisfaction and comfort of the up- 
right-hearted labourers, for a restoration of 
primitive principles and primitive practices. 
After this she joined Mary Ridgway and Jane 
Watson, and proceeded with them to many 
other meetings in Maryland. The Gospel 
labours of these two valuable Friends were so 
in accordance with the exercises and previous 
ministry of Sarah Harrison in the same meet- 
ings, that Sarah wrote: “I may with thank- 
fulness say, they have sealed my former testi- 
monies in that land. We travelled in near 
unity of spirit, being made one another’s helps 
in the Lord, so that it seemed hard to part. 
On leaving Maryland, and feeling clear of fur- 
ther service there, | looked toward home, with 
full expectation of returning ; but He that hath 
a right to all our services, ordered it other- 
wise. We came on together to Wilmington, 
and soon after we reached that place, a visit 
to the families of Friends there presented to 
their minds, and | saw a door opened for me 
to release myself of a burden | had felt for 
many months. I joined them in the service, 
which took us till sometime in the Twelfih 
month following. We have had many bap- 
lizing times together, especially under the 
ministry of these dear women, who have been 
wonderfully favoured, and had even to bring 
to light the hidden things of Esau, to the admi- 
ration of many.” 

Sarah Harrison returned her minute in the 
First month, 1791, and her Friends of the 
Monthly Meeting say, she “ gave a solid and 
satisfactory account of her late religious visit 
to Baltimore,—parts adjacent, and other 
places.” 

Mary Ridgway and Jane Watson, the two 
ministering Friends above spoken of, were in- 
deed much favoured when in this country with 
spiritual discernment and Gospel authority in 
their labours. 


| Mary Ridgway with clear judgment to con- 


demn departures from the Truth, was yet a 
meek-spirited, mild-spoken advocate of the 
Gospel of Christ Jesus, whilst Jane Watson 
was bluntly honest, and spoke home truths in 
plain, straight-forward, and sometimes sharp 
language. She was one to whom a descrip- 
tion given by that late worthy minister, Ann 
Jones, of another Friend, would very pro- 
petly apply. ‘“ He hewed to the mark, no 
matter what became of the chips.” I shall 
narrate an anecdote concerning these two min- 
isters, the particulars of which | wrote down a 
number of years since from the mouth of a 
Friend who was at the meeting when the cir- 
cumstance occurred, The Friend is still liv- 
ing. Mary and Jane being at Burlington 
about to visit the meetings in the limits of that 
quarter, were furnished by that valuable elder 





John Hoskins, with a list of the meetings in 
course for them to attend. They felt easy to 
take the meetings in the order which their 
Friend had laid out for them, and proceeded 
on their way. Atone meeting where they had 
never previously been, and with the members 
of which, excepting one man elder, they were 
wholly unacquainted, the following circum- 
stance occurred. Jane rose on her feet, and 
whilst her strong voice and Irish accent seem- 
ed to give emphasis to her words, took for her 
text, ** Love is strong as death; jealousy is 
cruel as the grave ; the coals thereof are coals 
of fire, which hath a most vehement flame.” 
In descanting on the nature of jealousy, she 
drew a vivid picture of a worthy female, who, 
not without cause, was suffering under its 
pangs. At this stage of her communication, 
she had some consolation to hand forth to the 
person. She then turned her discourse to the 
husband of the sufferer, the evil instrument of 
her sorrows, and proceeded as though reading 
over a narrative of by-gone events, to pro- 
claim his hypocrisy and shame. As she told 
of his lapses from honour and virtue, she ex- 
claimed, ** What, Friends, if I could almost 
lay my hands upon him!” 

Jane then sat down, and soon afier Mary 
Ridgway arose, and in her beautiful and im- 
pressive manner addressed the meeting on the 
difference between real religion, and that mere 
outward show, which to casual and superficial 
observers, seemed as lovely as the real. She 
compared the appearance without the substance, 
to the pictures of the painter, and the statuary 
of the sculptor, beautiful to look upon, and yet 
they were not the things they represented. 

When the meeting had closed, the two 
Friends went home with their acquaintance, 
the elder. He spoke to Jane on the subject of 
her ministry, expressed his doubt as to there 
being any such person there, and said, he 
thought there must be some mistake. ‘ No 
mistake at all!” said the straightforward Jane. 
‘* Who was that plain man that sat on the bench 
fronting me, who, when | began to speak look- 
ed up so boldly in my face; but presently, 
drooped his head, and did not raise it again 
during the meeting? That is the man !” 

This person was at that time an overseer of 
the meeting, and for aught that his neighbours 
knew, was exemplary in his domestic relations 
as he appeared to be in his outward walks 
amongst men. But in three weeks from the 
time of this meeting, a train of hidden depra- 
vity transpired, and the sufferings of his wile, 
which Jane had so graphically delineated, were 
found to have been a sad reality. 

Towards the close of 1791, the prospect of 
a visit to Great Britain, which had at times for 
many years been adding bitterness in the cup 
of Sarah Harrison’s earthly enjoyments, be- 
came so weighty that she deemed the time 
drew near in which it must be performed. On 
the 30th day of the Twelfth month, she in- 
formed the women’s meeting of her concern, 
where it being united with, she was accompa- 
nied into the men’s meeting by a number of 
her sympathizing sisters in the Truth, It 
appeared to her brethren also that the concern 
was fully ripe, and in full unity of the church 
militant, she was set at liberty for the service 
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to wish che was called. Her Quarterly | son, which will grow up with his years, and 


Meeting in the Second month, and the spring 
meeting of ministers and elders in the Third 
month, set her beloved brother in the bonds of 
the Gospel Samuel Emlen, as well as herself, 
at liberty for labour in Europe. 

About the time of the spring meeting she 
received the following letter from her sympa- 
thizing Friend Lydia Hoskins. 

“ Burlington, Third mo, 9th, 1792. 
“ Dearly beloved Friend,— 

“| often think of thee, and have much de- 
sired to see thee in this trial of thy faith and 
love to the great and good Master, who leaveth 
not, nor forsaketh those whose trust is in him, 
and who are faithfully given up te serve him. 
Thou hast known many sore conflicts and deep 
baptisms of spirit, both on thy own account 
and for others, that the high professors may 
arise and shake themselves from the dust of 
the earth, wherewith many have spotted and 
defiled their garments, and by which the best 
life has been buried in earthly-mindedness : 
that so the church militant may more and more 
arise and put on her beautiful garments,—may 
be cleansed, fitted and prepared to join the 
church triumphant in heaven. Ah! my dear 
friend, these have been and are thy deep exer- 
cises. But the mourners in Zion and the 
heavy-hearted in Jerusalem who are travailing 
for the prosperity of Truth, shall in due time 
receive beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, and the garment of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness. ‘This, | believe, has been, 
and will be thy experience; and He that has 
been with thee in six troubles, will not leave 
thee in the seventh, May He be with thee in 
all dispensations, whether in heights or in 
depths—thy stay and thy staff, and thy safe 
convoy through time to a blessed eternity. 
Yea, may the God of all consolations, grace, 
mercy, peace, truth and love, be with thee as 
a shelter from the storm, a covert from the 
heat, and as the shadow of a mighty rock in 
a weary land. May he support thee in every 
trial and close besetment, and conduct thee 
safely through all storms and tempests, both 
within and without; that so thy labour may 
be blessed to the churches, to the comfort of 
the honest-hearted, and thy own enriching 
peace and true consolation. 

“My spirit is clothed with that love and 
sympathy toward thee, which many waters 
cannot quench, nor floods divide ; in which | 
conclude, and remain thy affectionate [riend, 

Lyp1a Hosxrns.” 
(To be continued.) 


———— 


Too few are the parents who are sufficiently 
cautious and circumspect of what they do in 
the presence of their children, or who are will- 
ing to restrain themselves from all such prac- 
lice and discourse as may instil into their 
minds false notions. Do they not hear con- 
tinually resounded the commendations of great 
estates, numerous attendants, fine houses, and 
sumptuous furniture? And does this amount 
to public approbation? Nothing is said before 
children without effect; and one word of esteem 
or admiration of riches, falling from the father,. 
is enough to create a passion for them in the 





perhaps never be extinguished. And where is 
the use in telling our children that they must 
bear the cross—they must not desire worldly 
gratifications, &c.—if they see the parents 
straining every power of mind and body to 
accumulate earthly riches? 


Selected. 


THE NAUTILUS AND THE AMMONITE. 
BY THE LATE G. F. RICHARDSON, 


The Nautilus and the Ammonite 
Were launch’d in storm and strife; 

Each sent to float, in its tiny boat, 
On the wide, wild sea of life. 


And each could swim on the ocean’s brim, 
And anon, its sails could furl; 

And sink to sleep in the great sea deep, 
In a palace all of pearl. 


And their’s was a bliss, more fair than this, 
That we feel in our colder time; 

For they were rife in a tropic life, 
In a brighter, happier clime. 


They swam ‘mid isles, whose summer smiles 
No wintry winds annoy; 

Whose groves were palm, whose air was balm, 
Where life was only joy. 


They roam'd all day, through creek and bay, 
And travers’d the ocean deep ; 

And at night they sank on a coral bank, 
In its fairy bowers to sleep. 


And the monsters vast, of ages past, 
They beheld in their ocean caves; 

And saw them ride, in their power and pride, 
And sink in their billowy graves. 


Thus hand in hand, from strand to strand, 
They sail’d in mirth and glee ; 

Those fairy shells, with their crystal cells, 
Twin creatures of the sea. 


But they came at last, to a sea long past, 
And as they reach’d its shore, 

The Almighty’s breath spake out in death, 
And the Ammonite liv’d no more. 


And the Nautilus now, in its shelly prow, 
As o’er the deep it strays, 

Still seems to seek, in bay and creek, 
Its companion of other days. 


And thus do we, in life’s stormy sea, 
As we roam from shore to shore; 

While tempest-tost, seek the lov'’d—the lost— 
But find them on earth no more! 





For “ The Friend.” 
MONEY. 


The right use of the temporal goods with’ 
which we are entrusted, is a subject worthy of 
serious consideration. ‘The scriptures of truth 
inform us that the earth with all its fulness is 
the Lord’s. Whatever portion of it therefore 
may be committed to our care, can only be 
properly viewed in the light of a stewardship, 
for the faithful discharge of which, a strict 
reckoning must, one day, be made. In the 
course of his moral government of the world, 
it pleases the great Proprietor of all, to permit 
a much larger portion of his earthly treasure 
to fall into the hands of some of his creatures, 


fections of the human mind, by calling them 
into active exercise, and imparting the means 
for giving them a wider sphere. 

It cannot be doubted that He who is Lord of 
all, and from whose bounty we derive whatever 
we possess, has the right to call for the sur- 
render of such portion as he pleases ; and it is 
no less true, that the cheerful appropriation of 
it, whether large or small, is in his infinite 
condescension, regarded by Him with approba- 
tion. Many are the assurances recorded in 
holy writ that the Most High loves a liberal 
and a willing-hearted giver, and that he will 
regard as lent to himself, that which, from a 
sincere and pure motive, is bestowed upon the 

r. 

Under that dispensation in which the estab- 
lished mode of Divine worship was attended 
with many costly sacrifices, those who made 
them with cheerfulness and liberality, were 
distinguished by marks of special favour, while 
the reluctant and penurious, were objects of 
displeasure. 

One-tenth of all the yearly increase was to 
be devoted for sacred purposes, besides numer- 
ous other demands of a religious or charitable 
character. The exercise of a large liberality 
toward such of their brethren as had fallen 
into decay and become poor, was strictly en- 
joined upon the Israelites ; and it was made 
no less a duty to relieve the wants of the indi- 
gent stranger within their gates. 

If we compare with the demands made upon 
the Jews, the amount annually contributed for 
religious and charitable purposes among the 
professors of the Christian name, we shall find 
the proportion to be very small. The Gospel 
was designed to fulfil, and carry out still fur. 
ther, the benign principles of the Mosaic law. 
Yet, how many are there, the sum of whose 
annual contributions for charitable purposes, 
is not a twentieth, or fifiieth, or perhaps an 
hundredth, part of their annual incomes, and 
who try to satisfy themselves that they are 
doing enough in that way, although they are 
every year investing no inconsiderable portion 
of income, which their own expenses do not 
absorb? 

It may be, conscience sometimes whispers 
to these that they are not acting as faithful 
stewards of their Lord’s money, and appropri- 
ating such portion as they ought, to the service 
of the church, or the good of their fellow-crea- 
tures. 

The love of money is a strong and ab- 
sorbing passion, and when indulged, it soon 
assumes a controlling influence over the mind. 
This influence is greatly increased as age 
weakens the mental powers. Many religiously 
disposed persons who were enabled in the vig- 
our of life to repress the promptings of ava- 
rice, so as to maintain a pretty fair character 
for liberality ; for want of more fully conquer- 
ing it, through the power of Divine Grace, have 
exhibited, on reaching advanced age, lament- 
able evidences of this sordid passion. 

Occasional acts of benevolence, are not suf- 
ficient to correct the habit of hoarding. Large 
donations, few and far between, however they 


than he commits to others. Such a state of| may serve to excite complacency in the giver, 


society, when rightly improved, has a tenden- 
cy to cherish and increase the benevolent al- 


or admiration in others, do little to form the 
habit of liberality. In fact, it is to be feared 
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that they sometimes spring from motives of os- 
tentation, or a desire to silence the compunctions 
of an unquiet conscience, rather than from 
feelings of generous philanthropy. 

The heart which is sofiened and expanded 
by the benign influences of Divine love, and 
imbued with a just sense of its accountability, 
as steward of the manifold gifis of a bountiful 
Creator, is daily employed in endeavouring to 
use the pecuniary means entrusted to its care 
for the benefit of others. Its charities will be 
like a perennial stream silently meandering 
through the valley, which fertilizes and beau- 
tifies all around it, and is concealed amid the 
luxuriance which itself has created. 

Such a man, is especially forward to con- 
tribute of his substance in aid of those designs 
which tend to promote the cause of religion 
and virtue. Grateful for the abundance with 
which his heavenly Father has supplied him, 
he esteems it a privilege and a pleasure to re- 
turn to Him, whatever portion he can spare 
from his own restricted expenditure, to further 
objects which relate to the highest good of 
others. Instead of living luxuriously on the 
wealth committed to his care, he limits his 
own outgoings by the strict rule of Christian 
moderation, not that he may heap up more, 
but that he may have the more to expend in 
doing good. 

One of the common excuses for not giving 
liberally to objects of charity is, that there is a 
fumily of children to provide for. Many seem 
to think this is sufficient to exonerate them 
from the obligation to give ; yet how often do 
we see that the estates which have been so 
carefully saved and hoarded by parents, have 
proved a curse rather than a blessing; and 
by inducing them to soar above the bless- 
ed Witness for Truth, have entailed misery upon 
the ungodly offspring ? 

The wise and benevolent Anthony Benezet, 
who was a close observer, and a noble exam- 
ple of Christian liberality, has the following 
observations : 

“+ Ye are not your own; for ye are bought 
with a price . . . that they which live should 
not henceforth live unto themselves but unto 
Him who died for them.’ Here a sorrowful 
consideration occurs, which we desire to men- 
tion with caution and tenderness; that is, the 
backwardness so apparent among us, to con- 
tribute that part of our substance, which the 
circumstance of things and the necessities of 
the people, have, on different occasions, made 
necessary.” ‘People frequently appear to 
think it is at their option to do what they will 
with their substance, which they call their 
own, to give or to withhold at their pleasure, 
forgetting that they are but stewards, account- 
able to Him who has entrusted them. Others 
think they are justifiable, though in the neglect 
of this plain duty, in order to heap up the more 
riches for their offspring, contrary to our bless- 
ed Saviour’s express command, ‘ Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures on earth ;’ and not- 
withstanding the multiplied experience, daily 
before our eyes, that riches generally prove 
as wings to raise their children above the 
Truth; or as thick clay to bind them to the 
earth. But neither of these conclusions will 
stand the test of that Gospel injunction, ‘ Thou 





THE FRIEND. 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’ nor en- 
able to give a satisfactory account when that 
alarming proclamation will be made, ‘ Steward, 
give an account of thy stewardship, for thou 
mayst be no longer steward.’ ” 


eee 


Twelfth mo, 20th, 1824. This day as dur- 
ing many others of late, the Gospel light has 
risen in me with much and indescribable 
strength ; so that my poor vessel has seemed 
too full to contain, and | have been ready to 
pray, that the oil might be stayed. I have 
thought much of the language uttered by a 
worthy ancient, “ The spirit that now rules in 
me, shall yet break forth in thousands.” | 
have fully seen and been assured, that the 
gospel day shall rise higher and higher upon 
the faithful; and with regard to my poor soul, 
that the Lord whom I am concerned to serve 
and trust in, will carry me through even to 
the end. The Lord be magnified, and he only 
—whether by life or death.—J. Barclay. 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Slavery Items, 


The whole number of slaves in the world, 
says a late paper, is estimated at 7,600,000. 
Unless emancipation moves with increasing 
celerity, this barbarously-treated class must 
be greatly augmented every year from this 
stock. Upon slavery in the United States, 
another says: 

‘* The first slaves imported into this country 
were landed at James River, in Virginia, from 
a Dutch sloop-of-war, in 1720. Their intro- 
duction was strongly opposed by the colonists, 
but it was encouraged by the home govern- 
ment, and the importations were continued to 
a greater or less extent, until prohibited by 
Congress in 1808. ‘The number of slaves in 
the country, in 1776, was 500,000, of which 
5000 were in Connecticut, and in the rest of 
New England 8500; Virginia had 165,000, 
which was the greatest number iu any State. 
In 1790, the number in the country was 697,- 
897, of which New England had 2886, of 
which Connecticut had 2759.” 

There is no doubt that American vessels and 
capital are still employed in the nefarious bu- 
siness of buying and transporting over the 
Atlantic, the captured free men, women and 
children of Africa. If a similar traffic was 
opened in the persons of the white inhabitants 
of South Carolina, and they carried to Africa 
to serve as slaves, the cry of oppression against 
their northern brethren might well be raised, 

“* American Slaver Captured.—Her Majes- 
ty’s ship Dart, 3, Lieut. Commander E. Hill, 
has arrived at Portsmouth from Sierra Leone, 
which port she left on the 18th of October. A 
prize had been taken in the Congo river by 
the Firefly. The vessel was under American 
colours, and had on board 600 slaves. Her 
name was the Whig, of New York. The last 
prize taken was by the Cyclops. The Alert 
had also captured a vessel with 214 slaves on 
board.” 

The eyes of all consistent Christians are 
becoming daily more opened to the sin of sla- 
very ; and the more its enormities are contem- 





plated calmly, and under the influence of the 
benign Spirit of the Redeemer, the more firm 
they will be in their protests against itsexistence. 
We trust the lever is placing, if not already, 
under the rotten foundation, that will finally 
overturn this dark system, and scatter it to 
atoms. We must suppose from the ferment 
which the course of things is creating, that the 
dealers in human flesh and blood are aware of 
the tottering condition of the fabric, and hence 
the uproar they strive to raise against those, 
who abhor the whole business of slave dealing 
and slaveholding. One of our papers has these 
remarks : 

* The little State of South Carolina, like a 
restless volcano, is still belching forth fire and 
smoke, threatening to engulf and destroy the 
whole Union. Inthe State Legislature on the 
80th ult., a series of resolutions was introduc- 
ed, repeating the declaration of the last legisla- 
ture, ‘that the time for discussion by the slave- 
holding States had passed, and the people of 
that State were prepared to operate with those 
of their sister Southern States, in resisting to 
the last extremity the principles of the Wilmot 
Proviso and kindred measures ;’ adopting the 
sentiments of the late Mississippi Convention, 
and concurring in their recommendation that 
a convention of the Southern States be held at 
Nashville, ‘Tenn., on the first Monday in June 
next.” 

It would seem from the following, that the 
greatest unanimity does not prevail,even among 
those fiery spirits who profess to be ready to 
stake every thing, in defence of what they deem 
their rights, 

“South Carolina Legislature.—From the 
Columbia correspondent of the Charleston 
Mercury, we learn that on the 17th there was 
an interesting debate on the bill to protect the 
people of the. State from incendiary publica- 
tions, circulated through the United States’ 
mail, which was advocated by Messrs. Adams, 
Seabrook, Ashmore, Keitt, and Owens ; and 
opposed by Messrs. Elliott, Noble, Towns, 
Thomas, Thomson, Desaussure of Richland, 
and Sullivan, and the bill was finally laid on 
the table.” 

This bill imposed a penalty of $1000, and 
twelve months imprisonment upon any post- 
master who should knowingly deliver to any 
person, any written or printed paper or pic- 
ture, drawing or engraving, calculated to dis- 
turb the peace of the people, in relation to the 
slave population thereof. \t cannot be sup- 
posed that a people living on the brink of a 
volcano, as those who want such a law must 
feel themselves, could be at peace, if they 
had passed the bill into a law. ‘They must be 
on a rack of torment much of theirtime. We 
do not find the northern people have any occa- 
sion to rise up against the general government 
to secure the peace of their country. 

Not satisfied with grinding the faces of the 
poor man of colour in their possession, “ the 
Southern Senators of the United States, it is 
stated, will push forward the bill providing for 
the restoration of fugitive slaves. By its pro- 
vision, persons aiding in the escape of a slave, 
are subject to a fine of $1000.” Should any 


law of this character be enacted, which we 
strongly doubt, it is to be hoped the free States 
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will take care to make provision for the pro- 
tection of their coloured population, that they 
may not be stolen by men who are educated to 
believe, that every man with a “skin not col- 
oured like their own,” must or ought to be a 
slave. 

By the following we see the estimate placed 
upon the rights of a free coloured man. In 
other Southern States he is sold by the govern- 
ment into perpetual slavery again, What a 
dreadful system ! 

“ No less than four different propositions for 
allowing citizens to import slaves for their 
own use, have been voted down in the Kentuc- 
ky Constitutional Convention by large majori- 
ties. A substitute was moved embracing the 
principle of the law of 1833. This was also 
negatived by a very large majority—9 to 79. 
The following, however, was adopted : 

«“« The general Assembly shall pass laws 
providing that any free negro or mulatto, here- 
after emigrating to, or being emancipated in, 
and refusing to leave this State, or having left 
shall return and settle within this State, shall 
be deemed guilty of a felony, and confined in 
the Penitentiary thereof,’ 

‘The whole number of slaves in Kentucky 
jis 195,110, which are valued at $62,251,519.” 

It would seem that no man is worthy of an 
office in the Southern States under appoint- 
ment of the United States, unless he encour- 
ages slavery. A late paper says, that “a 
memorial has been sent to Washington, pray- 
ing that the nomination of Walter Maloney, as 
marshal of the southern district, Florida, be 
not confirmed, on the specific ground that he 
has excluded slave labour in the service of the 
United States.” 

Disagreement is however rising among slave 
masiers : 

* The National Intelligencer publishes a cor- 
respondence between Gov. Seabrook, of South 
Carolina, and Mr. Benton, of Missouri, in 
which Mr. Benton acknowledges the receipt of 
the Carolina resolutions approving the southern 
convention, and promises to lay them before 
the people of Missouri. The convention is to 
be held at Nashville on the first Monday in 
June, and Senator B. very dignifiedly accepts 
this early time for trying the slavery issue in 
Missouri, where he considers the sentiments of 
the people to be against it.” 

Efforts are constantly making to arrest the 
spread of slavery in this country. To be 
effectual they should be distinct from all party 
or political objects and influences, It is an- 
nounced that “a national Christian anti-sla- 
very convention” is to be held in Cincinnati, 
on the 17th of the Fourth month next. Many 
Northern State Legislatures have passed very 
decided resolutions against slavery, and its in- 
troduction in the territories. The following 
states, that ‘* Resolutions were presented in the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives on the 
11th inst., declaring slavery a sin in the sight 
of God, and that it should be abolished in the 
District of Columbia, and no State or territory 
should be admitted into the Union without its 
restriction. The resolutions instructed their 
Senators and Representatives in Congress to 
vote in accordance with their views.” 

Another paper says respecting the coloniza- 
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tion cause: “ A friend of Africa, B. C. Stan- 
ton, late of Illinois, has left a legacy of some 
eight thousand dollars to the American Colo- 


nization Society, for purposes of education in 
Liberia.” 





——_— 


Chinese Language. 


At the last meeting of the New York Histo- 
rical Society, a paper was read by Stephen 
Pearl Andrews, Esq., of this city, on the struc- 
ture of the Chinese system of writing, the im- 
portance of which seems to require something 
more than a passing notice. He announced, 
and illustrated by a set of splendid charts pre- 
pared for the occasion, that nearly the whole 
of the elementary characters of the Chinese 
language are not only idiogruphic, but that 
the story they tell by pictures of the meaning 
of the words they represent, is so plain, that 
now, after the lapse of near four thousand 
years from their invention, it can be read, and 
understood. ‘This has been supposed not to be 
the case, or to be so only to a very slight ex- 
tent; and the learned world has had to con- 
sent to the task of learning the Chinese lan- 
guage, if at all, at immense labour, as a huge 
agglomeration of arbitrary signs or characters. 
S. P. Andrews claims to have discovered that 
this necessity need not exist, but that an easy 
and delightful course of study, in tracing out 
the pictorial illustrations of thought, as devised 
by the ancient population of China, will con- 
stitute a ‘* short cut” to the acquisition of that 
wonderful language. If this be so, the impor- 
tance of this discovery can hardly be over es- 
timated. The missionaries abroad have never 
met with so discouraging an obstacle any 
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pleased that it interested you so much, Oh! 
for our dear young people daring to be right / 
then we should soon have a precious revival 
in our religious Society, and it would shine 
forth in ancient lustre and beauty ; the gold 
that has become dim would resume its true 
brightness, and the fine gold that is changed, 
its original splendour, to the praise of the great 
and everlasting Name of Him who was magni- 
fied over all amongst our forefathers. —Sarah 
(Lynes) Grubb to one of her Children, 
ennemggiiorin 


From the Child’s Companion. 


Sleep of the Birds. 
A lover of birds, (M. Dureau de La Malle,) 


residing in Paris, has given some curious re- 
sults of his observations of the habits of birds 
in respect to early rising. ‘To do this for half 
the year he accommodates his own habits to 
them. “For the last thirty years,” says he, 
‘‘in the spring and autumn, | go to bed at 
seven o'clock, and rise at twelve: a practice 
necessary to make observations upon the morn- 
ing habits of birds. Eight species have afford- 
ed the following results : the chaffinch awakes 
from one to half after one in the morning ; the 
linnet between two and three; the quail be- 
tween two and a-half and three ; the blackbird 
between three and a-half and four; the night- 
ingale between three and three and a-half; the 
lapwing at four; the sparrow at from five to 
five and a-half; the tomtit also from five to 
five and a-half. Thus the chaffinch is up and 
abroad earliest, and the sparrow and tomtit are 
the most dilatory of the birds observed. 
Endeavouring to ascertain the causes of 
these differences in the commencement of their 


where, as the almost unacguirable nature of| diurnal activity, M. De La Malle noticed some 


the Chinese language. The commercial world 
is also coming into close connection with China, 
and with the progress of another century the 
want must become imminent and pressing for 
some more practicable way of establishing the 
intercourse of mind between that immense hive 
of the human race and the rest of mankind, 

S. P. Andrews stated that all the characters 
of the Chinese language, amounting to about 
30,000, are made up by composition out of 
only a few more than one thousand, which he 
denominated the elementary characters of the 
language, and that hence, to understand well 
these elementary characters, is to be familiar 
with all the material of the whole system. He 
stated that he was already quite certain of the 
primitive symbolic significance of the greater 
part of these elementary characters, and to de- 
monstrate that he was so, he selected a single 
symbol, the rude picture of a tree, and traced 
it throughout all the elementary characters in 
which it appears, amounting to no less than 
one hundred and forty, or one-eighth of the 
whole, giving the emblematic significance to 
each.— New York Jour. Com. 

I am glad thou advised to employ her- 
self; anything else is injurious to both mind 
and body ; for, as thou say’st, it is not the de- 
sign of Him who has bestowed faculties upon 
us that they should not be used. | am pleased 
you have read the life of that great man, yet 
humble Christian, William Penn; and more 








curious facts in regard to several individuals. 
June 4, 1846, the linnet and the blackbird, 
which had not previously taken flight until 
four o’clock, changed the time to 2!. What 
was the occasion of this? Their little ones 
were hatched ; and so the necessities of each 
family had increased. Until this day the pro- 
vident male obtained food for himself, and had 
relieved the patient hen, both enjoying a pro- 
tracted repose compared with other tribes ; but 
the increase of a bird’s nest, like that of a hu- 
man family, demands increase of means, and 


| therefore, increase of toil to supply their wants. 


By the clear light of the moon, the fathers and 
mothers of the two species were then, and af- 
terwards, seen busy, searching among the 


| grass and along the flower borders for insects, 


and stray particles of nutricious substances, 
destined to feed the nestlings. 

June 11th, the linnet was awakened some 
hours before the usual time, by the light of a 
brilliant lamp, and began to sing, but perceiv- 
ing that she was out of season, she composed 
herself again. Free blackbirds fully grown, 
were never observed to imitate any note of 
other birds ; while caged birds of that species, 
taken young, become very good imitators. 
M. De La Malle possesses one of the latter, 


| which he caused to be hung up near the gar- 


den. There its powerful voice sent out vigor- 
ously the acquired song. The free birds, 
however, disdaining this accomplishment, re- 
sisted all improvement, and limited themselves 
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to nature’s teaching. Not so their fledglings ;| 
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more than usual interest. It appeared to us) 








The stated annual meeting of the Auxiliary 


they irrepressible like him who has dominion | that we were not permitted to assemble in) Bible Association of Friends of Philadelphia 

vain, but that the weight of the precious testi- Quarterly Meeting, will be held at the com- 
monies of Truth laid down in the New Testa-| mittee-room, Arch street, on Second-day 
ment, and nobly revived in principle and prac-| evening, the 11th inst., at 74 o’clock. 


over the birds of the air, and, like new gene- | 
rations of men, seizing upon new suggestions, 
in despite of the tenacity of their predecessors, 
learned the song of the little captive. Hatch- 
ed March 10th, these young blackbirds were 
the offspring of the same pair ; their birthplace 
was the same garden, the same linden tree, the 
same nest, and by the middie of June, they 
had become proficient in the art of the caged 
bird, answering to him, or singing in concert 
with him, repeating with many voices the 
notes which had been sung in vain to their 
parents. So much for good company, and for 
the education of birds ! 

According to M. De La Malle’s observa- 
tions, domestic birds, (for they may be called 
such,) that fix themselves confidingly near the 
habitations of man, require just the same du- 
ration of sleep as the lords of creation. Seven 
hours (a little more or less) out of the 24, are 
necessary to the daily refreshment of our hu- 
man life, and just so long appears to be the 
period allotted to the oblivion of those litle 
lives which minister so delightfully to the gra- 
tification of ours. 


—_-=_ 


Be Deliberate.—| once heard a person say 
‘‘ that there was a man mentioned in the 19th 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, to whom 
he was more indebted than to any man in the 
world.” He is called “the ‘lown-clerk of 
Ephesus,” whose counsel it was to “do no- 
thing rashly.” And upon any proposal of 
consequence, it was usual for this person to 
say, “We must first advise with the Town- 
clerk of Ephesus; for in forgetting his advice 
we may do that in haste which we may repent 
at leisure; may do what may cost us many 
pounds, besides troubles which we would not 
have undergone for thousands of pounds.” 


——E 
The modest deportment of really wise men, 


when contrasted with the assuming air of the 
inexperienced and ignorant, may be compared 


to the different appearance of wheat, which, | 


while its ear is empty, holds up its head proud- 
ly ; but as soon as it is filled with grain, bends 
modestly down, and withdraws from observa- 
tion. 


——_————_ 


Them that sin, rebuke before all, that others 
also may fear. 
THE FRIEND. 
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The Review of the Weather for First month, 
from West-town, next week. 





Although not accustomed to speak of our 
own Quarterly Meeting, we are desirous of 
expressing the comfort which was afforded by 
that which was held on the 4th instant. It 
was unusually large, and being the one next 
preceding our Yearly Meeting, in which all 


tice by our forefathers, was renewedly felt, 


Friends of both sexes are particularly invited 


with the conviction, that as the same blessed /to attend. 


Spirit was minded, strength would be vouch- 
safed, even to the young, to uphold them, 
though many of the present day may disre- 
gurd them, and reproach those as illiberal, 
who with a single heart keep to them and their 
Divine Leader. 

‘The solemnity which covered both the men’s 
and women’s meetings, inspired fresh trust in’ 
the unfailing goodness and power of the ador- 
able Head of the Church, that if Friends bow 
before Him, pleading with him to keep them 
in the hollow of his hand, victory will finally 
be obtained over wrong things, the Society be 
delivered from some of the trials peculiar to 
this day ; and dwelling in humility, it will be 
seen that no weapon formed anywhere, shall 
succeed to break up and destroy it; and that 
every tongue that riseth up in judgment against 
the servants of the Lord, will be condemned 
by them, as they show forth the fruits of His 
Spirit, and by his power maintain their ground 
upon the immutable foundation. 















“ Blessing Bells——The ancient ceremony of bless- 
ing bells was performed at Cincinnati on the 20th 
instant, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Purcell. The bells 
were four in number, and are intended for the Roman 
Catholic Church of St. Paul in Cincinnati. The Ca 
tholic Telegraph says: 

“ Notwithstanding the extreme inclemency of the 
weather, and deep snow, the spacious edifice was 
crowded to witness the ancient ceremony. The names 
of the bells which are henceforth to call generations 
of Catholics to prayer, are St. Paul, St. Stephen, St. 
Mary, and St. Joseph. Some forty sponsers walked 
in procession with lighted candles, and surrounded the 
bells while the sacred rite was performed. After the 
baptism, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Purcell delivered an in- 
teresting discourse on the introduction of bells, and 
the propriety of blessing them.” 


The above paragraph is taken from the 
“ North American” of the 29th ultimo. How 
awful is the responsibility resting on the heads 
of those pretended teachers of religion, who 
would persuade the people that such a per- 
formance can be anything short of abominable 
mockery, in the sight of the all-seeing One! 
lt seems scarcely credible that in this enlight- 
ened country, and in this nineteenth century 
so much extolled, men should be found willing, 


Cnartes Ettis, Secretary. 
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WANTED 


A suitable female Friend to act as Assistant 
eacher in the Boys’ Raspberry street Colour. 


ed School. Apply to Juhn C. Allen, No. 180 
South Second street, or Joseph Scattergood, 
No. 84 Mulberry street, 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, 


Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street; Charles Ellis, 
No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 Chest- 
nut street; William Bettle, No. 244 North 
Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street; 
John C. Allen, No. 180 South Second street ; 
Horatio C. Wood, No. 210 Race street, and 
No. 37 Chestnut street. 


Visiting Managers for the Month.— 
William Thomas, No, 242 N. Fifth street; 


George R. Smith, No. 486 Arch street ; Geo. 
G. Williams, No. 250 N. Fifth street. 


Superintendent.—Philip Garrett. 
Matron.—Susan Barton. 
Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 


No. 182 Arch sfreet. 


Resident Physician.—Dr. Joshua H. Wor: 


thington, 


DWELLING-HOUSE TO LET. 
The dwelling-house attached to the “St. 


James street School Estate,” situate on the 


north side of that street, a little west from Del- 
aware Sixth, being now vacant,—the Com- 
mittee having charge of “ Friends’ Select 
Schools,” would have a choice in letting the 
premises to a small family of Friends, (princi- 
pally females, would be preferred.) Should 
there be one in want of such an accommoda- 
tion, the rent will be moderate. 

For terms, apply at No. 50 North Fourth 
street, or at No. 24 South Twellth street. 





Diep, of erysipelas fever, or malignant erysipelas, at 


publicly to act as ‘ sponsers”—that is, “* god-| his residence in Morgan county, Ohio, on the 2nd of 


fathers” —to four great lumps of bell-metal ; 
or that any one professing to be a Christian 


bishop should venture to sanction such mum- | 


mery, by pretending to baptize these inanimate 
masses of brass. Well might such a pastor 
find it needful to “ discourse” on the * proprie- 
ty” of such a proceeding, and endeavour to 
keep the eyes of the people (for filthy lucre’s 
sake) still closed against its enormity! Does 
not the consideration of such a fact call loudly 
upon us to examine whether we, as individuals 
and as a body, are so coming up in practical 
accordance with our holy profession, that we 
may be qualified to bear a living testimony 
against errors so destructive of true views of 


the Queries are answered, was an occasion of] spiritual, soul-saving religion ! 





Tenth month, 1849, Wituiam Parren, in the 60th 
year of his age ; a member of Pennsville Monthly and 
Hopewell particular Meeting. He was sick nearly 
three weeks, and most of that time endured very great 
suffering, which he bore with Christian patience and 
resignation ; oflen expressing a belief that it would be 
his last sickness, and that he had nothing to lean 
upon, or trust in, but the mercy of the blessed Sa- 
viour ; and that he felt a comfortable hope of being 
accepted by him; and we who survive are encouraged 
in believing that his hope is realized. 





, at Pikerun, Washington Co., Pa., on the 23rd 
of First month, 1850, Fraxces Crawrorp, a member 
and elder of Westland Monthly Meeting, in the 84th 
year of her age. 
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